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between the person and his knowledge, are questions that can not, 
without sacrifice of clarity and cogency, be discussed all at once or 
answered in any single proposition. 

Ralph Barton Perry. 
Hakvabd University. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

Le rationalisme comme hypothese methodologique. Francis Mauge 

Paris : Felix Mean. 1909. Pp. xii + 611. 

Historic inductive and deductive logic is dying and we have, as 
claimant of its place, " rational construction," a new method, which the 
author undertakes to disengage from the conditions of the realization of 
the ideas of experience and of system. The prospect, of course, stimulates 
enthusiasm : " to render intelligible the order of production of phenomena 
by a systematic prevision of experience, and to participate in the peace 
of a reconquered liberty, in the intoxication of creative thought; that is 
the only ideal that to us seems to merit any sacrifice" (p. xi). 

Most philosophers have thought that logic is " the expression of uni- 
versal rules which are imposed on every human being in the search for 
truth by the single fact of the constitution of his intelligence" (p. 1). 
The " uncontested triumph " of the syllogism has led them astray, " for, if 
the necessary implies the universal, universality can be, in fair return, 
the sign of necessity" (p. 1). No wonder "Aristotelian logic, even per- 
fected by Hamilton, commences to totter in its turn under the blows 
which are subverting science " (p. 1) ! 

The possibility of science implies time and constancy of the laws of 
nature. A typical deduction is the following — " Science is a system of 
correlations between modes of consciousness expressed by language " (p. 
33), and this definition is exactly like a mathematical definition. Lan- 
guage is the expression of thought, therefore, since words are discrete, 
ideas must be so, and modes of consciousness must be so; but words have 
to be ordered in series, therefore ideas must be, " and, as discontinuity in 
succession is precisely the character which, since Kant, we agree in at- 
tributing to time, the form of time is hereby deduced, as imposed by the 
conditions of the possibility of science " (p. 35). However, all this merely 
means " that, scientifically, we can not express anything except under the 
form of time " (p. 35). 

As to the new method, science can not get along, even by such de- 
ductions, without experience. " A phenomenon is the object of a legiti- 
mate experience, if it is proved, thanks to the elimination of perturbing 
influences, that it can not be altered by its surroundings (milieu), and 
that it is incapable of being reduced or modified by analysis" (p. 47). 

The experimental method, therefore, is a method of isolating phe- 
nomena, and the isolation can be obtained in four ways: (1) By suppres- 
sion, (2) by segregation, (3) by neutralization, (4) by differentiation (p. 
71), then, having obtained elements by these principles, the inevitable 
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rationalistic method follows : we combine, or " synthetically deduce " (of. 
p. 175), following an order dictated by the imagination, certain intuitive 
elements assumed to be identical with those found by these principles, and 
if our elements are rigidly derived, the result is science. 

The biological and psychological sciences are treated at considerable 
length in the light of this method. But " the important thing is " that 
the philosophy of science can never be completely finished. " Humanity, 
in its search after truth, is like a traveler on an infinitely high mountain, 
formed of graded plateaus. At each step the horizon enlarges and the in- 
toxication of contemplation grows. But the limit of the invisible en- 
larges also and the desire to see farther presses the soul with more force. 
The philosophy of the sciences is neither the crown of knowledge nor the 
Nirvana of thought. It is for the scientist what the compass is to the 
mariner, an instrument of discovery and a principle of confidence " 
(p. 606). 

The reader of the above may pass his own judgment upon this book. 

Harold Chapman Brown. 
Columbia University. 

Immanuel Kant. Oswald Kulpe. Zweite, verbesserte Auflage. Leipzig: 

Teubner. 1907. Pp. viii + 163. 

The first edition of this brief, popular introduction to Kant was no- 
ticed in this Journal, Vol. IV., p. 554. Some ten pages of new matter 
have been added in the present edition, but the author has not taken great 
advantage of the opportunity for a revision. Indeed, the reprinting of the 
book with so slight alteration constitutes a melancholy evidence of the van- 
ity of book-reviewing. The inadequacies and inaccuracies previously noted 
in Kiilpe's account of Kant's ethics remain uncorrected; the exposition of 
that part of the system is still based almost exclusively upon the " Kritik 
der pracktischer Vernunft," and consequently omits altogether certain of 
the most important and characteristic of Kant's moral ideas, found in the 
" Metaphysik der Sitten." Ktilpe has used his additional space chiefly to 
expand the part of the book already somewhat disproportionately lengthy, 
viz., to the elaboration of his criticisms upon Kant's phenomenalism. The 
prima facie incongruities of the several epistemological views expressed by 
the author are not alleviated by the fuller presentation of those views. We 
are told (p. 80) that, according to Kant, " it is through the matter of in- 
tuition, through perceptions and sense-impressions, that we are brought 
into relation with reality." On page 82 the author expresses his agree- 
ment with this view : " certainly," he declares, " access to realities of any 
sort is possible only through experience." Genuine metaphysics is an 
" inductive " science, a Realwissenschaft, which " seeks to carry the re- 
sults of the empirical sciences out to completion" (p. 113). Yet we are 
elsewhere assured that " perception, representation, feeling," are in- 
capable of " cognizing (meinen) any object as in its existence and na- 
ture independent of cognition and of the knowing subject " (p. 97) . 
What is " perceived, imaged, felt," always gets its character, at least in 
part, from the peculiarities of those processes in consciousness. It is 



